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has remained for the present author, who is professor of sociology at 
New York University, to emphasize health as the cornerstone of social 
welfare. This he has done, and done well, in this "A Non-Medical 
Book, Dedicated to the Medical Profession." 

Regardless of the reader's acceptance of the author's thesis he will 
be glad to have so many interesting and important facts put in conven- 
ient form. 

The volume opens with a general discussion of the relation of 
health to civilization in which the conclusion is reached that inasmuch as 
"progress is possible only with a surplus of vitality over the immediately 
necessary activities of life," we may state as a law of general develop- 
ment: "Individuals and societies develop in proportion to their growth 
in self-reliance; and this depends upon their ability to attain health with 
the resultant confidence in their ability to control nature and their own 
destiny. " 

Then follows "Specific Cases of Health in Relation to Society," 
in which ancient Greece, Rome, and the Tropics are considered. Under 
the caption "Health and World-Progress" the author marshals his facts 
to show the necessity of attaining and maintaining health if civilization 
is to progress. In the last chapter, "Results and Prospects," the author 
describes the health program of The United Fruit Company and the 
Rockefeller Sanitary Commission. 

While all students have glimpsed the importance of health Dr. Binder 
has done a real service in stressing it and the volume will repay careful 
reading. 



Carl Kelsey 



University of Pennsylvania 



The College and the New America. By Jay William Hudson, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1920. 
Pp. xi+202. $2.00. 

This book is a trumpet call to college and university teachers to 
recognize more fully their social obligations; and, as President Burton 
of Michigan has said, it should be read by every professor in America. 
The logical implication of the book would seem to be that all who enter 
the profession of college and university teaching should be trained in the 
social sciences, though the writer is careful to point out that specialists 
in these very sciences are not always fully alive to their social responsi- 
bilities. The specialists in the social sciences, he points out, cannot 
continue to hand over their responsibilities to a special group of men 
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other than themselves — a special group of "applied" social scientists. 
"If the body of knowledge embraced in the social sciences is to be ren- 
dered most of value to the world of concrete life, the experts themselves 
are best equipped to transform it into that value." The only reason 
why they do not do so is owing to that peculiar tradition which has 
grown up among college and university teachers which we call the 
"academic mind." That is the real source of the divorce between 
thought and practice, between the academic world and the actual social 
order, which we so often find. The remedy, of course, lies in the fuller 
recognition by academic men of their responsibility to the social order 
in which they live. 

The book is decidedly worth while, and it is to be hoped that it will 
be followed by many other studies of the relation of our system of higher 
education to our social life. It is to be regretted that Professor Hudson 
does not take up in detail certain vital points in this relation. It would 
have added to the value of the book, for example, if there had been a 
chapter discussing the responsibility of colleges and universities in train- 
ing social and political leaders. Unfortunately, too, Professor Hudson 
seems to hold to a very narrow conception of what "education for 
citizenship" would mean and its place in our whole scheme of education. 
He speaks of it as a "limited ideal," though its leading exponents would 
hold it to be synonymous with that education for social efficiency, for 
general social and political intelligence, which the book seems to urge 
as the main function of the American college. In spite of such minor 
defects the book will be welcomed by all who are interested in the pro- 
motion of the social sciences in our colleges and in the socialization of 
our higher education, and especially because it is written, not by a 
professional social scientist, but by a philosopher. 

Charles A. Ellwood 
University of Missouri 



The Principles of Education. By Jesse H. Couesault, Ph.D. New 
York: Silver, Burdett& Company, 1920. Pp xii+468. $3.00. 
Dean Coursault has succeeded in producing a text in the philosophy 
of education which not only breaks with the conventional treatment of 
the subject, but which will be of interest to sociologists as well as educa- 
tors. The book undertakes to synthesize the psychological and sociolo- 
gical approaches to the principles of education. It discusses, accordingly, 
first "the individual process," then "the social process," and finally 



